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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITII, jraised, and is commonly performed in tall situated near the edge of the part already 
a furnaces, urged by great i sllows drive arrie ays bare r surface, an 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. » urged by great iron bellows driven quarried, lays bare the upper surface, and 


: ; |by steam engines. Instead of employing the| marks on it a line in the direction of the in- 
Price Two Dollars per annum, payable inadvance.| power to force air into the furnace through | tended separation, along which a groove is cut 


Subscriptions and Payments received by | the intervention of bellows, it was on one oc-| with a chisel, about a couple of inches in 

WILLIAM SALTER, ;casion attempted to employ the steam itselfjdepth. Above this groove a narrow line of 

CARPENTER STREET, FOUR DOORS BELOW seventin| 1» apparently, a much less circuitous manner, |fire is then kindled and maintained till the 
|viz. by directing the current of steam in ajrock below is the r rated. | diate 

PHILADELPHIA. j g s 1 ina k yw is thoroughly heated, immediately 


violent blast, from the boiler at once into the |on which a line of men and women, each pro- 
For“ The Frieed.” | fire. From one of the known ingredients of| vided with a pot full of cold water, suddenly 
HERSCHEL’S DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY steam being a highly inflammable body, and |sweep off the ashes, and pour the water into 
OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. |the other that essential part of the air which|the heated groove, when the rock at once 
le coset ' : | supports combustion, it was imagined that this| splits with a clean fracture. Square blocks 
F lhe importance of a knowledge of the laws would have the effect of increasizg the fire to| of six feet in the side, and upwards of 80 feet 
of nature, is briefly shown by a number of in-| tenfold fury, whereas it simply blew it out; alin length, are sometimes detached by this 
teresting examples, which we shall quote in result which a slight consideration of the laws| method, o1 by another equally simple and effi- 
the words of the discourse. He divides these | of chemical combination, and the state in|cacious, but not easily explained without enter- 
advantages into four heads. 'which the ingredient elements exist in steam,| ing into particulars of mineralogical detail.* 
1.. In showing us how to avoid impossibili-| would have enabled any one to predict with-| Hardly less simple and efficacious is the 
ties. lout a trial. | process used in some parts of France where 
2. In securing us from important mis- | After the invention of the diving-bell, and | mill-stones are made. When a mass of stone 
takes in attempting what is in itself possible, | its success in subaqueous processes, it was/sufficiently large is found, it is cut into a cy- 
by means either inadequate, or actually op- | considered highly desirable to devise some |linder several feet high, and the question, 
posed to the end in view. |means of remaining for any length of time un- | then, arises how to subdivide this into horizon- 
3. In enabling us to accomplish our ends | der water, and rising at pleasure without as-|tal pieces, so as to make as many mill-stones. 
in the easiest, shortest; most economical, and |sistance, so as either to examine at leisure|For this purpose horizontal indentations or 
most effectual manner. |the bottom, or perform at ease any work that | grooves are chiseled out quite round the cy- 
4. In inducing us to attempt, and ena-|might be required. Some years ago an inge-|linder, at distances corresponding to the 
bling us to accomplish objects which but for | nious individual proposed a project by which |thickness intended to be given to the mill- 
such knowledge we should never have thought | this end was to be accomplished. It consist-|stones, into which wedges of dried wood are 
of undertaking. jed in sinking the hull of a ship made quite | driven. These are, then, wetted, or exposed 
We shall, therefore, proceed to illustrate | water tight, with the decks and sides strongly |to the night dew, and next morning the dif- 
by examples the effects of physical knowledge | supported by shores, and the only entry se-|ferent pieces are found separated from each 
under each of these heads. cured by a stout trap-door, in such a manner /other by the expansion of the wood, conse- 
It is not many years since an attempt was/|that by disengaging from within the weights quent on its absorption of moisture ; an ir- 
made to establish a colliery at Bexhill, in|employed to sink it, it might rise of itself to the | restible natural power thus accomplishing, al- 
Sussex. The appearance of thin seams and|surface- To render the trial more satisfac-|most without any trouble and at no expense, 
sheets of fossil-wood and wood-coal, with some | tory, and the result more striking, the project-|an operation which, from the peculiar hard- 
other indications similar to what occur in the lor himself made the first essay. It was agreed | ness and texture of the stone, would other- 
neighbourhood of the great coal beds in the | that he should sink in 20 fathoms water, and) wise be impracticable, but by the most power- 
north of England having led to the sinking of | rise again without assistance at the expiration | ful machinery, or the most persevering labour. 
a shaft, and the erection of machinery on a|of24 hours, Accordingly, making allsecure,, ‘To accomplish our ends quickly, is often of 
scale of vast expense, not less than eighty | fastening down his trap-door, and provided |at least as much importance as to accomplish 
thousand pounds are said to have been laid | with all necessaries, as well as with means of them with little labour and expense. There 
out on this project, which it is almost needless | making signals to indicate his situation, this are innumerable processes which, if left to 
to add proved completely abortive, as every | unhappy victim of his own ingenuity entered | themselves, i. e. to the ordinary operation of 
geologist would have at once declared it must, ‘and was sunk. No signal was made, and the/ natural causes, are done and well done but 
the whole assemblage of geological facts be-|time appointed elapsed. An immense con-| With extreme slowness, and in such cases it is 
ing adverse to the existence of a regular coal |course of people had assembled to witness his| often of the highest practical importance to 
bed in the Hastings’ sand; while this, on| rising ; but in vain ; for the vessel was never/acceleratethem. The bleaching of linen, for 
which Bexhill is situated, is separated from | seen more. ‘The pressure of the water at soj instance, performed in the natural way by ex- 
the coal strata by a series of interposed beds] great a depth, had no doubt been completely | posure to sun, rain, and wind, requires many 
of such enormous thickness as to render all! under-estimated, and the sides of the vessel} weeks or even months for its completion: 
idea of penetrating through them absurd. ! being at once crushed in, the unfortunate pro-| whereas, by the simple immersion of the cloth 
The history of mining operations is full of! jector perished before he could even make|in a liquid chemically prepared, the same ef- 
similar cases, where a very moderate acquaint-|the signal concerted to indicate his distress. lfect is produced in a few hours. The whole 
ance with the usual order of nature,tosay no-| In the granite quarries near Seringapatam, | 
thing of theoretical views, would have saved! the most enormous blocks are separated from| * Such a block would weigh between four and five 
many a sanguine adventurer from utter ruin. | the solid rock by the following neat and sim- sence rao. csentae Ohidieh ofa sak 
Che smelting of iron requires the applica-| ple process. The workman, having found a} stone, about 70 feet high,at Seringapatam.””—Ed. Phil 


tion of the most violent heat that can be} portion of the rock sufficiently extensive, and | Trans. vol. ix. p. 312. 
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Circle of the arts, indeed, is nothing but one 


continued comment upon this head of our 
subject. The instances above given are se- 
lected not’ on account of their superior im- 
portance, but for the simplicity and directness 
of application of the principles on which they 
depend, to the objects intended to be attained. 

But so constituted is the mind of man, that 
his views enlarge, and his desires and wants 
increase in the full proportion of the facilities 
afforded to their gratification, and indeed with 
augmented rapidity, so that no sooner has the 
successful exercise of his powers accomplish- 
ed any considerable simplification or improve- 
ment of processes subservient to his use or 
comfort, than his faculties are again on the 
stretch to extend the limits of his newly ac- 
quired power ; and having once experienced 
the advantages which are to be gathered by 
availing himself of some of the powers of na- 
ture to accomplish his ends, he is led thence 
forward to regard them all as a treasure placed 
at his disposal, if he have only the art, the in- 
dustry, or the good fortune to penetrate those 
recesses which conceal their immediate view. 
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\is obtained, and ultimately to the sea water 
itself. Itis thence hunted through nature, 
discovered in salt mines and springs, and pur- 
sued into all bodies which have a marine ori- 
\gin; among the rest in sponge. A medical 
|practitioner,* then, calls to mind a reputed 
iremedy for the eure of one of the most grie- 
‘vous and unsightly disorders to which the 
|human species is subject—the goitre—which 
infests the inhabitants of mountainous dis- 
‘tricts to an extent that, in this favoured land, 
'we have happily no experience of, and which 
is said to have been originally cured by the 
ashes of burnt sponge» Led by this indica-| 
tion, he tries the effect of iodine on that com-| 
3 and the result establishes the extraor-| 





dinary fact, that this singular substance taken! 
as a medicine, acts with the utmost prompti-; 
tude and energy on goitre, dissipating the 
largest and most inveterate in a short time,}| 
and acting, (of course like all medicines even| 





almost completely eradicated in the navy, 
partly no doubt from increased and increasing 
attention to general cleanliness, comfort, and 
diet ; but mainly from the constant use of a 
simple and palatable preventive, the acid of 
lemon served out in daily rations. If the 
gratitude of mankind be allowed on all hands 
to be the just meed of the philosophic physi- 
cian, to whose discernment in seizing and 
perseverance in forcing it on public notice, we 
owe the great safe-guard of infant life, it ought 
not to be denied to those* whose skill and 
discrimination have thus obliterated one of 
the darkest features in the nautical profession. 


(To be continued. 


For “ The Friend.” 
SIR ISAAC NEWTON, 


Continued from page 155. 
Dr. Brewster thus speaks of Newton’s theo- 
logical writings. 
“The history of the theological studies of 


the most approved, with occasional failures,) | Sir Isaac Newton will ever be regarded as one 





odious deformity. It is thus that any acce- 


“2 ° . | 
as a specific or naturalantagonist against that) 


of the most interesting portions of his life. 
That he who among all the individuals of his 


sion to our knowledge of nature is sure soon-| Species possessed the highest intellectual 


Having once learned to look on knowledge ler or later to make itself felt in some practi-| powers was not only a learned and profound 


as power, and to avail himself of it as such, 
he is no longer content to limit his enterprise 
to the beaten track of former usage, but is 
constantly led onwards to contemplate objects 
which, in a previous stage of his progress, he 
would have regarded as unattainable and vi- 
sionary had he even thought of them at all. 
It is here that the investigation of the hidden 
powers of nature become a mine, every vein 
of which is pregnant with inexhaustibie wealth, 
and whose ramifications appear to extend in 
all directions wherever human wants or curio- 
sity may lead us to explore. 

Between the physical sciences and the arts 


cal application, and that a benefit conferred} divine, but a firm believer in the great doc- 
on science by the casual observation or shrewd|trines of religion, is one of the proudest 
remark of even an unscientific or illiterate triumphs of the Christian faith. Had he dis- 
person infallibly repays itself with interest, | tinguished himself only by an external respect 
though often in a way, that could never have | for the offices and duties of religion ; and had 
|been at first contemplated. |he left merely in his last words an acknow- 

It is to such observation, reflected upon, | ledgment of his faith, his piety would have 
however, and matured into a rational and| been regarded asa prudent submission to po- 
scientific form by a mind deeply imbued with | pular feeling, and his last aspirations would 
the best principles of sound philosophy, that| have been ascribed to the decay or to the ex- 
we owe the practice of vaccination ; a prac-! tinction of his transcendent powers. But he 
tice which has effectually subdued in every! had been a Christian from his youth, and 
lcountry where it has been introduced, one of| though never intended for the church, yet he 
ithe most frightful scourges of the human race,| interchanged the study of the Scriptures with 


of life there subsists a constant mutual inter-|and in some extirpated it altogether. Happily | that of the laws of the material universe ; and 
change of good offices, and no considerable | for us we know only by tradition the ravages| from the examination of the works of the Su- 
progress can be made in the one without of|of the small pox, as it existed among us| preme Creator he found it to be no abrupt 





necessity giying rise to corresponding steps 
in the other. On the one hand, every art is 
in some measure and in many entirely de- 


pendent on those very powers and qualities of 
the material world which it is the object of 


physical inquiry to investigate and explain ; 
and accordingly, abundant examples might be 
cited, of cases where the remarks of experi- 
enced artists or even ordinary workmen, have 
led to the discovery of natural qualities, ele- 
ments, or combinations which have proved 
of the highest importance in physics. Thus, 
(to give an instance,) a soap-manufacturer re- 
marks that the residuum of this ley when ex- 
hausted of the alkali for which he employs it, 
produces a corrosion of his copper boiler for 
which he cannot account. He puts it into the 
hands of a scientific chemist fur analysis, and 
the result is the discovery of one of the most 
singular and important chemical! elements— 
iodine. ‘The properties of this being studied 


are found to occur most appositely in illustra- | 


tion and Support ot a variety of new, curious, 
and instructive views, then gaining ground in 
chemistry, and thus exercise a marked influ- 
ence over the whole body of that science. 
Curiosity is excited: the origin of the new 
substance is traced to the sea plants from 
whose ashes the principal ingredient of soap 


‘hardly more than a century ago, and as it| transition to investigate the revelation of his 
‘would in a few years infallibly exist again, | Will, and to contemplate the immortal des- 
iwere the barriers which this practice, and|tinies of mankind. 

‘that of innoculation, oppose to its progress,|  “ But when the religious habits of Sir Isaac 
abandoned. Hardly inferior to this terrible | Newton could not be ascribed to an ambition 
scourge on land, was, within the last seventy and | of popularity, to the influence of weak health, 
\eighty years, the scurvy at sea. The sufferings | OF to the force of professional impulse, it be- 
jand destruction produced by this horrid dis-| came necessary for the apostles of infidelity 
‘order on board our ships, when, as a matter of| to refer it to some extraordinary cause. His 
‘course, it broke out after a few months’ voy-| Supposed insanity was therefore eagerly seized 
age, seem now almost incredible. Deaths to| upon by some as affording a plausible origin 
| the amount of eight or ten a day ina moderate|for his religious principles; while others, 
|ship’s company, bodies sewn up in hammocks, |———— 

and washing about the decks for want of | broken heart. Dr. Johnson, in the year 1778, could 
| strength and spirits on the part of the miser. | Geseribe a sea-life in such termg as these :—* As tothe 


labl - | sailor when you look down from the quarter-deck to 
able survivors to cast them overboard, and | the space below, you see the utmost extremity of hu- 


every form of loathsome and excruciating | man misery; such crowding, such filth. such stench!” 
misery of which the human frame is suscepti- |“ ship is a prison with the chance of being drowned, 
ble :—such are the pictures which the narra-|'* '* Worse—Worse In every respect—worse room, 
li ab aati 7 i | Worse air—worse company " 

Ives O nautic al adventure In those days con-| * [tis to the representations of Dr. Blair and Sir 
tinually offer.t At present the scurvy 18| Gilbert Blane in their capacity of commissioners of 
| the board for sick and wounded seamen, in 1795. we 
believe, that its sys/ematic introduction into nautical 
diet, by a general order of the admiralty, is owing 
+ © P y ‘ » : » way 7 * e 7? ” 
Journal of a V oyegs to the South Seas, &c. Ke. [he effect of this wise measure (taken, of course in 
under the command of Commodore George Anson in 
1740—1744, by Pascole Thomas, Lon. 1745. So tre-| health.) may be estimated from the following facts :— 
mendous were the ravages of scurvy that in the year/ In 1780 the number of cases of scurvy received into 
1726, Admiral Hosier sailed with seven ships ot the| Haslar hospital, was 1457; in 1806 one only ; and in 
| line to the West Indies, and buried his ships’ com-| 1807 one. There are now many surgeons in the navy, 
{panies twice, and died himself in consequence of a| who have never seen the disease. 


* Dr. Coindet of Geneva. 


conjunction with the general causes of improved 
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without any view of supporting the cause of memory of Newton, as well as to the interests’ sometimes 
scepticism, ascribed his theological research-|of religion; and these considerations might) times they are 


es to the habits of the age in which he lived, | 
and to a desire of promoting political liberty, | 
by turning against the abetters of despotism 
those powerful weapons which the Scriptures 
supplied. The anxiety evinced by M. de La- 
place to refer his religious writings to a late 
period of his life seems to have been felt also by 
M. Biot, who has gone so far as to fix the very 
date of ene of his most important works, and | 
thus to establish the suspicions of hiscolleague. 

«« From the nature of the subject,’ says he, 
‘and from certain indications which Newton 
seems to give at the beginning of his disser- 
tation, we may conjecture with probability 
that he composed it at the time when the 
errors of Whiston, and a work of Dr. Clarke on 
the same subject, drew upon them the attacks 
of all the theologians of England, which would 
place the date between the years 1712 and 
1719. It would then be truly a prodigy to 
remark, that a man of from seventy-two to 
seventy-five years of age was able to compose, 
rapidly, as he leads us to believe, so exten- 
sive a piece of sacred criticism, of literary 
history, and even of bibliography, where an 
erudition the most vast, the most varied, and 
the most ready, always supports an argument 
well arranged and powerfully combined. * * * 
At this epoch of the life of Newton the read- | 
ing of religious books had become one of his | 
most habitual occupations, and after he had | 
performed the duties of his office, they form- 
ed, along with the conversation of his friends, 
his principal amusement. He had then al- 
most ceased to care for the sciences, and, as 
we have already remarked, since the fatal 
epoch of 1693, he gave to the world only three | 
really new scientific productions.’ 


lhave checked the temerity of speculation, 
‘even if it had been founded on better data. 


The Newtonian interpretation of the Prophe-| 


cies, and especially that part which M. Biot, 
characterises as unhappily stamped with the} 
|spirit of prejudice, has been adopted by men 
of the soundest and most unprejudiced minds;| 
jand in addition to the moral and historical 
evidence by which it is supported, it may yet 
be exhibited in all the fulness of demonstra- 
tion. But the speculation of Biot respecting 
the date of Newton’s theological works was 
never maintained by any other person than 
himself, and is capable of being disproved by 
the most incontrovertible evidence.” 

“ The logical acuteness, the varied erudi-! 
tion, and the absolute freedom from all pre- 
judice which shine throughout the theological 
| writings 
them from the charge of having been written 


ations, and to exhibit the most irrefragable 





jreason. The able letters to Dr. Bentley were 
even written in the middle of that period 
when want of sleep and appetite had disturb- 
jo the serenity of his mind, and enable us to 


prove that this disturbance, whatever was its! 


amount, never affected the higher functions 
of his understanding. 


Newton, might have protected | 


in his old age, and at a time when a failure of| j 





towards the south, and at other 
absolutely stationary. No 
syste ™ in short, appears, and no general law 
seems to direct their motions. By the ob- 
snorted and inquiries of astronomers, how- 
ever, during successive ages, a regular system 
has been recognised in this chaos of moving 
bodies, and the magnitudes, distances, and 
revolutions of every planet which composes 
it has been determined with the most extra- 
ordinary accuracy. Minds fitted and prepared 
for this species of inquiry are capable of un- 
derstanding the great variety of evidence by 
which the truth of the planetary system is es- 
tablished ; but thousands of individuals who 
jare even distinguished in other branches of 
knowledge are incapable of such researches, 
}and view with a sceptical eye the great and 
irrefragable truths of astronomy. 

“That the sun is stationary in the centre of 
‘our system,—that the earth moves round the 
sun, and round its own axis,that the earth 
is 8000 miles in diameter, and the sun one 


mind was supposed to have unfitted him for\hundred and ten times as large,—that the 
his mathematical investigations. But it is|earth’s orbit is 190 millions of 
| fortunate for his reputation, as well as for the! breadth_—and that if this immense space were 
interests of Christianity, that we have been /filled with light, it would appear only like 
able to prove the incorrectness of such ins sinu- | luminous point at the nearest fixed star,—are 


miles in 
a 


| positions absolutely unintelligible and inere- 


evidence that all the theological writings of! dible to all who have not care ‘fully studied the 
Newton were composed in the vigour of his} subje et. 
life, and before the crisis of that bodily dis-| the great book of nature is absolute ly sealed, 
order which is supposed to have affected his| 


‘To millions of our species, then, 


though it is in the power of all te unfold its 
| pages, and to peruse those glowing passages 
which proclaim the power and wisdom of its 
mighty Author. 

“The book of revelation exhibits to us the 
same peculiarities as that of nature. To the 
|ordinary eye it presents no immediate indica- 


| tions of its divine origin. Events appare »ntly 
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“ Notwithstanding the prodigy which itin-| “ When a philosopher of distinguished e mi-| insignificant—-supernatural interferences seem- 
volves, M. Biot has ‘adopted 1712-1719 as the |nence, and we believe not inimical to the | \ingly unnecessary—doctrines almost contra- 
date of this critical dissertation ;—it is re-|Christian faith, has found it necessary to make | dictory—and prophe cies nearly unintelligible 
garded as the composition of a man of seventy- |a laboured apology for a man like Ne »wton | occups its pages. ‘The history of the fall 
two or seventy-five ;—the reading of religious | writing on theological subjects, and has been|of man—of the introduction of moral and 
works is stated to have become one of his most \led to render that apology more complete by| physical evil—the prediction of a Messiah— 
habitual occupations, and such reading is said |referring this class of his labours to a mind/the actual advent of our Saviour—his instrue- 
to have been one of his principal amusements; \debilitated by age, and weakened by its pre-| tions—his miracles—his death—-his resurrec- 
and all this is associated with ‘ the fatal epoch | 'vious aberrations, it may be expecte ‘d from an} tion—and the subse ‘quent propagation of his 
of 1693,’ as if his illness at that time had been \English biographer, and one who ac know-| religion by the unlettered fishermen of Galli- 
the cause of his abandoning science and be- |ledges the importance of revealed truth, and) | lee, are each a stumbling-block to the wisdom 
taking himself to theology. Carrying on the the | paramount interest of such subjects above} of this aati The youthful and vigorous 
same views, M. Biot asks, in reference to Sir all secular studies, to suggest the true origin | mind, when first summoned to peruse the 
Isaac’s work on Prophecy, ‘How a mind of |of Newton’s theological Inquiries, | Se riptures, turns from them with disappoint- 
the character and force of Newton’s, so habi-| ‘“ When a mind of great and acknowledged| ment. It recognises in them no profound 
tuated to the severity of mathematical consi-|power first directs its energies to the study of] science—no secular wisdom—no divine elo- 
derations, so exercised in the observation of|the material universe, no indications of order quence—no disclosures of nature’s secrets— 
real phenomena, and so well aware of the |attracts his: notice, and no proofs of design] no direct impress of an Almighty hand. But, 
conditions by which truth is to be discovered, call forth his admiration. In the starry firma-}though the system of revealed truth which 
could put together such a number of conjec-|ment he sees no bodies of stupendous magni-/| this book contains is, like that of the universe, 
tures without noticing the extreme improba-|tude, and no distances of immeasurable span.| concealed from common observation, yet the 
bility of his interpretations from the infinite |The two great luminaries appear vastly infe-|]abours of centuries have established its di- 
number of arbitrary postulates on which he [rior in magnitude to many objects around | vine origin, and developed in all its order and 
has founded them?’ We would apply the |him, and the greates st distances in the heavens! be auty the great plan of human restoration. 
same question to the reasoning by which M.|seem even inferior to those which his own/In the chaos of its incidents we discover the 
Biot fixes the date of the critical dissertation ;|eye can embrace on the surface of the earth.| whole history of our species, whether it is 
and we would ask how so eminent a philoso- The planets, when observed with care, are| delineated in events that are past, or shadowed 
pher could hazard such frivolous conjectures |seen to have a motion among the fixed stars,! forth in those which are to come,—from the 
upon a subject on which he had not a single jand to vary in their magnitude and distances,| creation of man and the origin of evil, to the 
fact to guide his inquiries. The obvious ten- /but these changes appear to follow no law.! extinction of his earthly dynasty and the com 
dency, though not the design, of the conclu-|Sometimes they move to the east, sometimes mencement of his immortal career.” 
sion at which he arrives, is injurious to the|to the west, sometimes towards the north, and | 








(Te be continued. 
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Debate in the Legislature of Virginia on Abo- 
lition. Extracts from the speech of Mr. 
Chandler of Norfolk. 


The constitution of the UnitedStates has been quoted 
as authority in this debate, as of binding force in pro- 
hibiting our legislating upon this subject. What, sir, 
is that constitution? It is a compact between several 
sovereign and independent states, creating a new go- 
vernment not in existence. That instrument 
consists of powers and restrictions. Powers conferred 
on the general restrictions 
these powers, for the protection of the states and the 


before 


government, and upon 
people. Powers are also conferred by that instrument 
on the legislatures of the states, but they are exclu- 
sively of that character which are necessary to orga- 
nize the federal government, and to preserve its motion 
by t election of its legislative chief 
officers. Some imposed by the 
stitution of the United States upon the action of the | 
states. ‘These to be in the 10th section of 
the first article, and with the exception of the 
tion to a state to “ pass any bill of attainder, ex post 
facto law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, 
or grant any title of nobility,” they are all restraints 


he and executive 


restrictions are con- 


are found 


prohibi- 


upon powers, the exercise of which by the states, 
would be incompatible with,and destructive to the 
powers granted to the general government. It is not 
pretended, sir, that any of the restrictions upon the 


states enumerated in the section 
apply to the question in bate. 
the fifth article of the amendments to that constitu- 
tion, which declares “that private property shall not 
be taken for public uses, without jus st com pe nsation,”” 
applies. This, sir, is a restraint impose d upon the 
government of the United States, by that article. I 
do not contend that private property can be taken by 
any government for public uses without Just compen- 
sation; bat in examining our chartered rights upon 
that subject, I wish to lay my finger upon the proper 
instrume “ut, and that is not the constitution the 
United States, as applicable to the power of this legis- 
lature over the property of its citizens, bat the con- 
stitution oft the bill of rights of Virginia; these 
I will now examine. 

The constitution of Virginia contains the very iden- 
tical provision mentioned in that of the United States, 
to wit: “that private property shall not be taken for 
public uses without just compensation,” and this has 
been quoted over and over again, and relied upon as 
conclusive that the legislature cannot act in this 
matter. Who, sir, has dreamed of taking “ private 
property for public use, without just 
Does any one expect that the state shall derive any 
profit or emolument from the slaves? No, sir, on the 
contrary, does not every one anticipate that a heavy 
loss will fall on the commonwealth, in the transporta- 
tion of this species of property to a foreign shore ? The 
proposition, Mr. Speaker, not whether the state 
shall take the slaves for public but this, whether 


I have just quoted 
But it is said that 





of 


, sir, 


compensation?” 


18 


uses, 


the legislature has the right to compel the owners of 
slaves, under a penalty, within a reasonable time, to 


remove the future increase out of the country. This, 
sir, is the proposition and the only one | intend to dis- 
cuss. Js the power to compel ai individual to remove 
his property, when it is dangerous to the community, 
unheard ot, or even uncommon? Is it not exercised 
almost every day by our municipal authorities? Leta 
house be on the brink of a precipice, near a public 
street; let it be tottering and in danger of falling on 


the passers by—is there no power to control it Are 
the iehts of property so sacre -d that no one dare in- 
terfere to remove it? Are the lives and safety of the 


peo} ple to be je oparde rd, without redress, by a destruc 
tive building of this nature ? No sir, the town autho- 
rities acting upon the principle mentioned by the 
tlemen from Brunswick, salus populi suprema lex esto, 
will soon direct the police officer to pull it down, if the 
owner does it. A merchant has a 
quantity of gunpowder 1: his Its 
would endanger the town. Can he not be compelled 
to remove it toa place of safe ty He may, if he choose, 
jeopard his own life by his rashness, but he has no 
right to endanger mine. He may, sir, be compelled to 
remove it; the public security requires it, and that is 
superior to all other laws. A factory in a town is 
found to be injurious to the health of the citizens. It 
may be abated by process of law. Suppose, sir, a ves- 


yen- 


not secure li irge 


store. explosion 





| will create 


sel were to arrive in James River from Europe with a} 


cargo infected with the disease that is now ravaging 
a portion of that continent. Suppose it were so tho- 
roughly impregnated with the contagion, that it could 
not be eradicated? Think you, sir, the citizens of Rich- 
mond would hesitate e throw it overboard: and by 
what law would they be protected? The one I have 


alluded to—the supreme law of the land—the safety of | 


the people; a law superior to the right of property. | 
Now, sir, let us examine this prin¢ iple in reference to 
the subject matter in debate. It is admitted by all 
who have addressed this house, that slavery alre: udy 
is a curse, and an increasing That it has been 
destructive to the lives of our citizens, 
unerring truth, will record. ‘That its future increase 
intestine commotion, cannot be doubted. 
The time then, sir, has arrived when the salis populi 
applies, and every consideration of patriotism requires | 
us to act upon it. 

This principle, this fundamental principle—the safety 
of the the but 
posterity also. The gentleman from Brunswick, with 
great force and eloquence, has insisted that the maste: 
has property not only in the female slave, but in the | 
issue ad infinitum. And, sir, we have an interest not 
merely in our own welfare, but in that of our posterity. 
We are bound to legislate for them as well as for our- 
selves. ‘This principle that posterity are interested in 
the acts of their ancestors, 
rights, in the very first section ofit. ‘That instrument 
is hallowed by its antiquity—by the double confirma- 
tion of the pe ‘ople of this dominion. 1 may say that it 
is superior constitution itself, as that professes 
upon the bill of rights. What says that 
instrument ? “ That man has certain unalienable rights, 
of which, when he enters into society, he cannot by 
any compact deprive his posterity ; namely, the enjoy- 
ment of life and liberty, with the means of acquiring 
and possessing prope rty, and of pursuing and obtaining 
happiness and safety.” Has slavery interfered with 
our means of enjoying life, liberty, property, happiness 
and safety? Look at Southampton. The answer is 
written in letters of blood upon the floors of that un- 
happy county. Under these circumstances, may 


one. 


people, embraces not only present race, 


| 
to the 


to be based 


this curse upon us, seeing that it has already interfered 
so essenti ully with the first article in the bill of rights! 
But, sir, will this evil, this curse, not increase? Will 
not en life, liberty, property, happiness, and safety, 
of those who may come after us, be endangered in a 
still greater degree by it? How, then, can we reconcile 
it to ourselves, to fasten this upon them? Do we not 
endanger our very national existence by entailing sla- 
very upon posterity ? 

1 admit, 

perty ; 


, that slaves, and their increase, also, are 
pro] | have always so considered them; I have 
argued upon the assumption that they are property ; 
but I insist they are a curse to the land, and an in- 
creasing curse, which the legislature, not only by that 
law which is superior to all other laws—the public safety 
—but by the provisions of the bill of rights, has the 
power to remove. 

Sir, the gentleman from Brunswick very emphati- 
cally asked, “ are our slaves not our property ?” and the | 
gentleman from Dinwiddie, sustaining this position, 
in that integrity and frankness which character- 
ise all his actions, that he would own no property, re- 
specting which he was afraid to show his title paper 
He even invited discussion upon the question of title to 
slaves as property. Asa Virginian, I do not question 
the master’s title to his slave ; but I put it to that gen- | 
tleman, as a man, as a moral man, as a Christian man, 
whether he has not some doubt of his claim to his slaves | 
being as absolute and unqualified as that to other pro- | 

perty? Ido this, not for the purpose of raising any 
argument to sustain the power of the legislature to 
remove them, which | think I have satisfactorily shown 
but merely to call his attention to the title, that if a 
doubt as to that should be created, it may operate, in 
some measure, in withdrawing opposition to the re- 
moval of the slaves. —Let us, sir, in the investigation 
of this title, go back to its origin. Whence came slaves | 
into this country ? From Africa. Were they freemen 
there ? At one time they were. How came they to be | 
converted into slaves? By the stratagems of war, and | 
the strong arm of the conqueror: they were v ranquished | 
in battle, sold by the victorious party to the slave trader, 


said, 


who brought them to our shores, and disposed of them 


history, with | 


is recognized in the bill of 


we | 
not enquire into the right of our ancestors to inflict | 


| throughout the universe. 


,| Ihave, 


to the planter of Virginia. Had the conqueror an ab- 
solute and unqualified right to them? The gentleman 
from Campbell, (Mr. Daniel,) in arguing this part of 
the subject, stated that ancient authors insisted upon 
two modes by which a freeman might become a slave, 
to wit, by voluntary compact and by conquest, but he 
‘was in the end compelled by the course of his reason- 
ing, to admit, that these doctrines have been e xploded 
| by modern writers. If, then, libe rty, rightfully, can- 
jnot be converted into slavery, may I not question 
| whether the title of the master to the slave is absolute 
{and unqualified, and beyond the disposal of the govern- 
}ment? In general cases, the derivative title cannot be 
better than the primitive. If the warrior had no ab- 
solute right to the person of his captive, may there 
|not be some doubt whether the Virginia planter has a 
|better? What, sir, would be thought at the present 
day, if an elephant were taken by force or fraud from 
its true owner, on the coast of Africa, and brought to 
our country, and an individual knowing of the circum. 
stance were to purchase it? Would you not say that 
the participated in the crime ? Would not the old ads ge 
— the receiver of stolen goods is as bad as the thiet,” 
apply? And, sir, is the reasoning different, when the 
subject i is a human being ? when man has been taken 
| by fraud or force from his native shore, and sold in 
your market? It may be said that our ancestors did not 
know the circumstances under which the slave had lost 
his liberty. I they did not. It will in 
measure extenuate the crime, but cannot enhance the 
title. The truth is that our ancestors had no title to 
this property, and we have acquired it only by legisla- 
tive enactments,sar ctioned by the necessity of the case. 
It may be urged, that length of time has created a 
title. Some thirty years ago, a frigate which had been 
captured from the French by the valour and skill of our 
gallant tars, after having been brought into port was 
jre-fitted and sailed on a cruise; she has never been 
heard of since. Suppose, for a moment, that it was 
lnow announced to this nation that that ship had found- 
ered on the coast of Africa, and her crew, or a part of 
| them, were alive slaves tosome petty monarch on that 
coast? Think you, sir, that we would listen to the 
plea of length of time? No—the voice of a mighty 
| people, with resistless force, would proclaim that free 
}men never can become slaves, and the hum of prepa- 
ration to demand our long lost brethren would soon 
resound throughout the land. And, sir, but for the 
|degradation and absence of nationality in Africa, one 
|of the most interesting principles of international law 
might be presente d to the American people, which has 
ever engaged the attention of the statesman. A prin- 
\ciple that would be advocated by the good and the wise 
Were Africa erected intoa 
sovereign and independent state, and recognized as a 
|nation by the potentates of the world, to make a demand 
| upon our government for her long lost and enslaved 
| children, accompanied witha recital of all the cireum- 
| stances of fraud by which they were taken from their 
| native country, it “would present a claim too strong not 
ito be discussed—a demand too just to be denied by the 
\free-born sons of Virginia. These reflections 1 have 
| thrown out, Me. ‘Spe: ker, i in the hope that if masters 
of slaves should perceive some de fe ct in their title, they r 
may be inclined * to let them go.’ 
The gentleman from Dinwiddie observed that the 
proposition of the gentleman from Harrison (Mr. Wil- 


hope some 





. |liams,) that the west would give the east a carte blanche 


jin this matter, fell upon his ear like soft and sweet 
| music in the silent hour of midnight; and, sir, permit 
me to say that the pledge of the gentleman from Camp- 
| bell (Mr. Rives,) that he would give to this subject his 
persevering and abiding support, came like love upon 
|my heart. I reciprocate with him most cordially the 
ple -dge and promise to give to the riddance of my native 
state of this curse, my perseve ringand abiding support. 
Mr, Speaker, entered into but few statistical 
|details; the course of my argument, [ trust, made 
|them unnecessary. One estimate, however, I will 
|mention—it is this: that if the slave population in- 
| crease as it has for some years past, in the year 1880, 
less than fifty years hance, there will be in the seven 
{states of Virginia, N. and S, Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
|bama, Louisiana, and Mississip pi, something more than 
five millions of slaves, of which Virginia will possess 
largely upw ards of a million—an amount too great, too 
| appalling for a statesman not to apprehend some danger 
from, 
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love, that thus in mercy follow us, we must| duet has been so opposed to their profession» 


> 2 
An Affectionate Address to all Professing| ex pect to wander into the many byeways, and] which demands of such that they be men fear- 


By ‘Tuomas SHiLviror. 


Continued from page 100. 


Christians. 


crooked paths of the enemy of our soul’s peace;| ing God, and hating covetousness? (Exod. 
and shall be waking for ourselvesa labyrinth, | XViii. 21.) How opposite is this disposition of 


I cannot doubt, but that a desire to do a| which we never may clearly escape from, and| mind, (the love of the work l,) to that warfare 
great stroke of business, get great riches, and | whie h, it is to be feared, has been the case of’ which the true Christian should daily maintain! 
make a great figure in the world, i is as much many that are gone before us. Restraint must} For as this is brought about in us, and abode 
some men’s besetting sin, as ever the love of| be submitted to by those who will live godly) in, the mind as muc h dreads the approach of 
strong drink has been that of others: but!in Christ Jesus: not only as to the quantity | any of Satan’s gilded baits, as if surprised by 


where the temptation is yielded to, which of | 


these do we conceive to be the greatest sin-} j 
ner—he, whose mind and faculties are so be-| 
sotted with strong drink, that he is rendered | 
thereby unequal to the performance of either 
his civil or religious duties; or he, in whom | 
the same effect is produced by an overcharge | 
of business, and a desire to make a splendid} 

appearance in the world? This must disquali-| 
fy for a faithful discharge of those duties s, when | 
the mind and spiritu: il faculties of any person | 
are so benumbed and overcome, if not with| 
surfeiting and drunkenness, yet with the cares | 
and gratifications of this life. (Luke xxi. 34,) 
with the love of his gold and silver, houses 
and lands, so intent on his mortgages and | 
bonds, his interest, and compound interest, 
trying to make a heaven here below; whilst 
in this state of mind, is there not sufficient 
ground for believing that his religious per- 
formances and ofleringg are made, like the 
niggard’s, grudgingly; scarcely at his place 
set apart for religious worship in due time; 

with his heart so full of the world, so much 
like the inn of old, that there is no room, no 
fit place for his Saviour there ; it is no marvel 
that such should be thus spending the time 
they profess to sacrifice to the Lord, to little 
or*no benefit to themselves, or others they 
are in religious connexion with. lam aware 
the former character, is, with men deemed the 
most immoral; but if our minds are unfitted 
for the faithful discharge of our civil and re- 
ligious duties, whether such disqualification} 
proceeds from the love of gold and worldly 
splendour, or of strong drink, | believe the 
crime is still heinous in the Divine estimation. 
I hope I may in truth say I have not been 
wanting, at times, in endeavouring to cast a 
veil of charity over the conduct of such, who, | ; 
it is evident, have become in this way Satan’s| 
bond slaves, wedded to the treasures and} 
splendour of this world ; and at such times, 
my heart has been sad on their account, under} 
an assurance, that whatsoever our temptations} 
and besetments may be, or our dangers through | 
the evil example of others, to whose company 
we may be unavoidably exposed, if we are but} 
willing to resist and seek for Divine help to} 
overcome them, both he, who covets great| 
trade, great riches, and to make a figure of| 
splendour in the world, as well as he who co- 
vets strong drink, will then experience a sure | 








way to be cast up in due time by the Lord, 
for his merciful escape from this otherwise 


impassable gulph, between him and an eternal | money is the reot of all evil; 


and quality of our trade and business, but also any venemous creature whose wound is fatal ; 
in the use of the Lord’s outward blessings, | because, if we suffer ourselves to be beguiled 
which he has in mercy given us, richly to} by him, spiritual death will surely follow. And 


‘enjoy : and that mode of getting a livelihood there is ground for believing, that this has 
javoided, which either direc tly, or indirectly,| been sorrowfully verified by not a few who 


has a tendency to lead away the mind from the| had given proof that they were the visited 
pure, peaceable, and self-denying path, and to|children of the Lord our God; having cove- 
foster the contrary disposition in ourselves or|nanted with him, and for a time evidently 
others. confirmed their covenants by sacrifice; but 

In proportion as the mind is let out, and de-| who, for want of continuing to ask wisdom 
sires increase after wealth and worldly gre at-| daily, (James i. 5,) to go in and out with ac- 


| ness, it becomes indifferent as to consequences, 'ceptance before the Lord, (who still fails not 


| neither fearing the overcharge of quantity, nor|to grant liberally to those who thus ask of 


| properly regarding the quality of business.) him,) have given the riches and greatness of 


Happy had it been for many in those seasons) this world the preference ; and if they have 
of sore conflict which commerce has, at times| been suffered to obtain their heart’s desire, it 
of later years, experienced, had they willingly| has been evident, that which they have covet- 
and timely yielded to those divine intimations| ed did not come alone, but was attended by its 
they had been favoured with ; for I believe that| | never-failing companion. Those who covet 
none ever were suffered to turn aside from the| an evil covetousness, (Habb. ii. 9,) must ex- 
path of safety, totally ignorant thereof, but] pect to possess leanness of soul; the sorrow- 
that in the be ‘winning of their erring and stray- ‘ful consequences of which will be, unfruitful- 
ing, the witness for God followed them, and] ness towards God ; whic h, although it may ap- 
at times smote them; but if we will disregard | pear to be very slow in its gradations, yet, 
its invitations and secret monitions, it is then} sucli may rest assured that it will take place, 
most just on the part of Almighty God, to| whatsoever they may have known aforetime 
leave us to the power and insinuations of| of an enlargement of heart towards God, and 
Satan, the god of this world, who rules in the | the cause of our Holy Redeemer. For when 
hearts of the children of disobedience. (Eph. | ithe door of the heart is open towards cove- 
il. 2.) Yet even whilst thus promoting the} tousness and the love of this world, its plea- 
cause of the evil one, such may continue to} sures and gratifications, and there is a stum- 
make a fair show in the flesh, as to a profes-| bling at the cross of Christ, (Gal. vi. 14,) 
sion of religion, and to be very tenacious re-| refusing to become crucified unto the world, 
specting some externals, as were the Pharisees,| and the world unto us ; this love of God once 
(Matt. xxiii. 23;) things comparable to the; known and felt, in time takes its departure, 
mint, anise, and cummin; and in which Satan} and leaves in the soul an awful, aching void. 
will not oppose them, so long as they rest} Consider from whence the determination 
satisfied herewith, and continue to rebel| proceeds which many have ventured upon 
against the light of Christ Jesus in their souls,) making, this willingness to sacrifice every 
(Job. xxiv. 13,) refusing to submit to the heart-| thing that should be nearest and dearest to 
shesseine operation of God’s word and power,| \them in order to gratify their thirst for wealth, 
which alone can effectually cleanse the inside| and the making a splendid appearance in the 
of the cup and platter. (Matt. Xxiil. 25, 26. )| world—to add ten thousand to ten thousand, 
Happy, I say, had it a for many, had| double it, and treble it again, if possible. Let 
they timely attended to the pure limitations of these things speak for themselves: can they 
the Divine Spirit in their own souls, in their} | proceed from any other disposition than the 
trade, and in the right use of the Lord’s out-| love of the world? Oh! let a who are pro- 
ward gifts ; who now are, through this neglee t, | fessing to be called by the Lord’s name, of 
plunged, with their families, into accumulated| whatever denomination of professing Chris- 
difficulties, and unlooked for distress ; and re-|tians they may be, (for it is for such [ feel 
specting whom, the declaration of the Apostle | so deeply intereste .d,) consider whether the 
has been verified—* they that will be rich fall} Apostle’s declaration be not true, (as to them, 
into temptation and a snare, and into many | that the love of the Father is not in them. 
foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in| (1 John ii. 15.) For many years it has ap- 
destruction and perdition.”’ ‘ For the love of| peared to me to be a re proach to the character 
which while | of any professing the Christian name, that when 





resting-place with the righteous; for the} some coveted after, they have erred from the| summoned from works to re »wards, it has been 
Scriptures declare, that neither drunkards nor} faith, and pierced themselves through with| found they have left large sums of money 


covetous, shall inherit the kingdom of God, many sorrows. " 


(1 Tim. vi. 10.) Is it to be | behind them of their own accumulation. Oh! 


(ist Cor. vi. 10;) and again, that “ without] wondered at, that such disgraceful failures in| what a cloud has it brought over their best 


holiness no man shall see the Lord.” 


But if} the discharge of just debts should so sorrow-| actions, however conspicuous they may have 


we will continue to harden our hearts against} fully prev vail with those who are making a pro-|stood in the religious society they have been 
the holy intimations and offers of restraining | fession of the Christian name, when their con-|in communion with. Oh! the sorrowful feel- 
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ings which have clothed my mind on account | Fram the Vermont Civentate. 


of such, language fails me to set forth. | find) ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN MEXICO. | 
that, if my feeble efforts are accepted, the| We have been engaged in conversation, for! 
whole council given me must be imparted. | \several hours, with a gentleman of liberal edu-| 
(Acts. xx. 27.) I would not be understood to | cation and religious principle, a native of this| 
criminate those who leave large property be-|state, afterwards, for five years, a slave holder| 
hind them, which they came to by inheritance ;|in Mississippi, and now a resident at Metamo- 
but even when this is the case, great care is|ras,in Mexico. He has resided in that repub-| 
necessary on the part of such, that a righteous |lic for about ten years, and is personally ac- 
distribution is made of it at their death, which | quainted i in most of the Mexican states. Our | 
I believe would be more conducive to their anne turned principally en the abolition 
peace, when about to leave this world, than if | of slavery in that country. The fact that) 
they had left their property, in large sums, |slavery was abolished at the time of their 
where it die not appear to be needed. He|declaration of independence was announced| i 
that oppresseth the poor, to increase his riches, |in the newspapers; but we have never seen| 
and he that giveth to the rich, shall surely come|any such minute account of the circumstances 
to want. (Prov. xxii. 16.) Letthese conside sra- | mode, and result of the transaction, as rene| 
tions have due weight with us, that by a right|dered the information of much value. Be-| 
distribution of our property, we may be pre-|lieving that the subject would interest our] 
served from embittering our last moments. | readers, and even hoping that it might excite| 
The idea may be new to some, but it has long | inquiry, and eventually throw some light upon| 
been my belief, that we shall be made as much /|the path which our countrymen must pursue | 
~accountable for the righteous disposal of éur|t0 escape from the evils of slavery, we have| 
property when we leave this world, as we are |obtained the consent of our informant to lay) 
for the right use of it whilst we have it inour|the substance of our conversation before the| 
possession. | public. | 
Some profess to say, when remonstrated| In some of the southern provinces, Afri-| 
with on these subjects, that they are at a loss|cans had been introduced, purchased and held, | 
to define the word “ enough” of this world’s|as in the West Indies and in the United States. | 
goods: this difficulty, I am fully of the mind, |In the northern provinces, the slaves were, at| 
solely rests with themselves. In the first place, |least generally, of Indian extraction. They 
through an unwillingness to have their wants|were surrounded, too, by a state of society} 
circumscribed by that power which is from ‘less enlightened and less virtuous than that of) 
above ; and in the next, for want of a sincere ‘our slave holders. Civil government was less 
desire to have this word defined for them by |understood, and less effectually administered. 
that wisdom which is competent to direct in} Immediately upon the dec laration of inde-| 
this, as any other import: ant step in life. Itis|pendence, a law was passed by the general 
a duty we owe to the body, to make suitable government, for the entire abolition of slave ry 
provision for its coinfort and conveniences, |throughout the Mexican Republic. Each of| 
especially for old age ; and that we may rather | the provinces, now states, arranged the details 
be helpful to others, than require their help | of the process of emancipation for itself; but 
and also to put our children in a way to get|the principles, and in all important respects, 
their living by moderate industry, and to pro- | the details, were every where the same, and 
vide for such of them who may not be in a|substantially these. 
capacity to keep themselves. Whena kind| The master at once opened an account with 
Providence has entrusted to us so much as {each of his servants, like the following: 
may answer all these lawful purposes, if, after | Lorr Cary To , Dr. 
this, there remains a disposition to accumulate, | Jan. 1, 1810. ‘To cash paid for yourself, $600) 
then, I believe, should we give way to such) Do. for Mary, your wife, 400} 














disposition, we are violating that command of | Do. for John, your son, 200 | 
the Divine Master, “ Lay not up for vourselve s | 292. To calico for Mary, 9} 
treasures upon earth,” ( Matt. vi. 19;) and are) feb. 1. To cash for schooling 
giving full proof where our hearts are. Not| your children, 5| 
that I apprehend it would be better for all who 20. To lost 5 days, 1} 
have attained this competency to quit their) March 29. To beef, 3 
trades and occupations, because some may be} 

more in the way of their duty in continuing to! $1,211 
pursue them honourably ; when, besides intro-| 

ducing deserving persons as their succe ssors, | Cr. 


> 


1810. By 3 months’ labor, at 
$6 per month, 


they may be the means of helping the widow} April 1, 
and fatherless, the infirm who frequently | 


are obliged to labour under extreme pain and: Do. of Mary, at $4, 12) 
suffering, and such eee Do. of John, at $2, 6 


disposed, cannot succeed in whatever they 
may undertake as masters for themselves ; $36 
but there must be no adding to the enough “| 

their own account, lest that enough, which| Here the original debt is supposed to have 
has been mercifully dispensed, be taken away| been $1211, and the balance due to the mas-| 
again ; for, “covet all, lose all,” has been, I/ ter at the end of three months, is $1175.. At 
believe, the reward of such conduct. 

(To be continued.) 








whole family redeemed, in twelve years. 





| 


| 
lin a few years. During the process, they ac- 


| this rate, the whole debt will be paid, and the | 


| who had been slaves were out of debt in a 


shorter time. 

Till the debt is paid, the servant is required 
by law to continue on the hacienda (ph: intation) 
and labour as formerly. While thus employed, 
he is entitled to his rations, which are a little 
less than half a bushel of Indian corn per 
week. If he wishes for more or other food, 
‘it is furnished by the master and charged in 
his account. The same of all the other ne- 


| cessa ries and comforts of life. Lest the mas- 


ter should take advantage of the improvidence 
of the servant, to keep him always in debt, it 
is enacted that the charges for supplies fora 
specified time shall never exceed half the 
amount of the wages of the family for that 
time, and any charge above that amount is ab- 
solutely void in law. 

The master has no power to punish his ser- 
vant, in any manner whatever. The duties of 
the servant are fixed by law, as definitely as 
the nature of the case admits, and magistrates 


| are appointed in every neighbourhood, for the 


express purpose of enforeing them. If the 
|servant is in any way ws rthy of punishment, 
ihe master complains to the magistrate, who 
investigates the matter, and takes the necessa- 
ry measures to insure good conduct. And on 
the other hand, if the master neglects his duty, 
the servant has the same means of enforcing 
| its performance. 

Among the other duties of the master, he is 
| required to furnish those on his plantation with 


| suitable means of literary, moral and religious 
instruction; and so generally do the servants 


avail themselves of this privilege, that nearly 
all the rising generation will be tolerably versed 
in reading, writing and arithmetic. 

If any servant, whose debts are unpaid, 
wishes to leave the hacienda to which he be- 
longs, he may demand of the master a written 


istatement of his account; and if he can _per- 


suade any person to advance the sum due, the 
master is obliged to receive it, and the servant 
is transferred to him who advanced the money. 
Similar transfers take place for the accommo- 
dation of the master, but never without the 
| congent of the servant. When his debts are 
| paid, the servant may leave the hacienda if he 


| chooses, or remain upon it, if the owner sees 


fit to employ him; but whether he remains 
there or removes to another, the mutual duties 
of master and servant continue the same, and 
| there is the same system of laws to enforce 
the performance of them. 

As the result of this system, the servants 
paid up their debts, purchase money and all, 


quired habits of forethought and economy. 
The hope of bettering their condition gave a 


$18)\spring to their minds, and elevation to their 


whole characters. ‘Thus they were fitted for 
| the enjoyment of perfect libe rty, by the very 
| process of acquiring it. Meanwhile, the des- 
potic characier of slavery is changed into the 
. oneal T 

|conciliating forin of parental oversight. The 
;master, when the servant aks for supplies 
which he ought not to have, commonly says, 
i“ My son, you cannot afford it. Such and 
such purchases are more suitable.”’ The 


Thejgrudge which the slave naturally bears his 
actual result was that the great body of those/ master gives way to filial confidence, and both 
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parties regard themselves as members of the! 
same family. Generally, when freed from| 
debt, and at liberty to choose their residence, 
servants have chosen to remain on the hacien-| 
da to which they formerly belonged. Some! 
have purchased small building lots, “and erected | 
houses on thein; but more ‘generally, the ex- 

cess of their wages over their expenditures is) 
laid up in cash. 

Our informant thinks the example of Mexico| 
invaluable to the United States. He thinks 
our situation, both as an established and well 
regulated civil government, and in respect to! 
the character of masters and slaves, much more 
favourable to the success of such an experi-| 
ment than theirs was. He declares, without! 
hesitation, that, were he again a planter in) 


xii. 56, 57.) The apostle admonishes Titus 


| to use “ sound speech that cannot be condemn- 
\ed,”’ and Timothy, “to hold fast the form of 


sound words which thou hast heard of me in 
faith and love which is in Christ Jesus.’ 

The ground then is very manifest on which 
‘is founded the testimony of our religious So- 
ciety, respecting plainness of speech, and 
avoiding the corrupt conversation of the world. 
We keep to that sound speech, and to the 
form of sound words used by our Lord and 
his apostles. Let no one think light of this 
matter, for the apostle James says, “If any 
man offend not in word, the same is a perfect 
man, and able also to bridle the whole body.” 

Now seeing it is undeniable that our Lord 
Jesus is a perfect example unto us, that form 


Mississippi, and the laws of the state would| of speech must be correct which has his uni- 


permit, he would immediately commence the} form sanction. 


manumission of his slaves on the Mexican} 
system, and has no doubt of a beneficial re- 
sult. 


almost ashamed to ask, and are now almost! 
ashamed to record; 


thought of introducing such considerations, on} 


well being of millions, we think it necessary,| 


ito be 
We asked him one question, which we were) 


but degrading as is the| 


titles of compliment, our Lord says ** The 
| Pharisees love greetings in the markets, and 
called of men Rabbi, Rabbi. But be 
not ye called Rabbi, for one is your Master, 
even Christ; and all ye are brethren. And 
ca!l no man your Father upon the earth: for 


one is your Father, which is in heaven. Nei- 
a subject which iavolves the mental and mevell ther be ye called Masters, for one is your| enjoyments of heads of families 


(Matt. xxiii. 7—10.) 


Master, even Chirist.”’ 


And as it regards the use of 


There is always a welcome and a chair for 
any one of congenial habits and dispositions, 
who may chance 1o step in; but if the footsteps 
of an apprentice, whose parents and relatives 
are far away, should be bent hither, there is an 
especial care and interest exerted that he may 
refer to the visit with pleasure, aud be induced 
to renew it, that finding all innocent enjoyment 
within our borders, he may not be tempted 
to wander from the pastures of the flock. ‘This 
is a Christian care and a most important obli- 
gation. Youths from the country are in an 
especial manner entitled to the rights of fra- 
ternity in the families of exercised Friends, and 
much good has, and more may be done, by 
bringing them within the influence of Christian 
family discipline. This is a subject 1 have 
much at heart; and I have been led to fear, nay 
| know, that the mere visits of a committee to 
an individual when a certificate is brought 
from a distance, is not all that is required, and 
the best advice given on such an occasion may 
be unavailing without something more. ‘The 
doors of concerned Friends must be opened 
to such, and they invited to enter. 

It is pleasing to behold, as age increases, the 
more and 


| more centering in home. I do not mean, in 


in order to remove an obje ction which will) H: aving then this pointed testimony against the| seeking an exemption from the duties of their 


} 
exist and have its influence in minds that are} 


quite ashamed to avow it. We asked him, | 
whether any planter had been made poor by| 
the termination of slavery. He at once an- 
swered in the negative, and stated that the 
plantations were now worth more than the 
plantations with the slaves on tiem formerly | 
were. No one has been made poorer a it. 
It has given property to the servant, and 1 
creased the riches of the master. 

The justice of charging the slaves with their} 
purchase money, how the amount of that 
charge is tv be determined, and what modifi-| 
cations the system needs to adapt it to our 
southern states, are subjects on which we 
shall not at present speak. We commend the 


whole subject to the serious consideration of 
the people of the United States, and especially | 


to that part of our citizens, whom it most 


nearly concerns. 


For “ The Friend.” 
LANGUAGE. 
That language was not merely of human} 
contrivance, but was originally the gift of God, | 


is apparent from the circumstance, that before} 


there was a he!lp-meet found for Adam, or any} 
created rational being with whom he could| 
hold conversation, “the Lord God formed | 


every beast of the field, and every fowl of the 


air, and brought them unto Adam to see what 
he would call them, and whatsoever Adam| 
called every living creature, that was the ni ime | 
thereof.”’ Like all other gifis of the Creator, | 
it was pure, and the channel of truth. And! 


however man m: ay have perverted this gift, the| 


disciple of our Lord is bound under a fearful 


responsibiliiy to use it only according to its| 
. a } 
Our Saviour says, “ That 


original design. 
every idle word that men shall speak, they shall 
give account thereof in the day of judgment; 
for by thy words thou shalt be justified, and by 
thy words thou shalt be condemned.” (Matt. 


Pharisees 


luse of similar aes 


| breach of our Lord’s commandment. r, 


For “* The Friend.” 
THE QUAKER FIRE-SIDE, 


tic circle. Forbidden to participate 


‘holy imaginings by luxurious living, and de 
| praved appetites by intemperate draughts, they 


are predisposed to cheerfulness, though re-| 
strained from boisterous mirth: and rightly to) stillness preyails, and the mind is sweetly drawn 
appreciate the rational recreations of a well! to the source and centre of all good, while the 
organized family of our Society, it is necessary | inward, and perhaps the vocal voice of thanks- 
ito close the shutters to the world, and behold) giving ascends. 
the different branches of it assembled in the 


evening circle. 
In this city, there are in many families very 
pleasant specimens of the Quaker fireside. 


| where father, mother, brothers and_ sisters 
meet, afier the more active employments of the 


| day are over, 


ened Em beguile the time, 
“ Not waste it,’ 


different tastes of individuals. ‘The females. 


| 


mestic hile 


lthe aged sire (if such there be) comfortably 


| by- -vone years, eiving from the fount of expe- | 


read aloud, while 
“ Mute attention lists the words rehearsed.” 


in such manner as seems best suited to the| less. than twenty-two. 


seated in bis arm-chair, and ever and anon, as! | prose without a mistake. 


rience, lessons from the past as land-marks to 
the future;—brothers have brought home some 
valuable and unexceptionable production of 
literature, which, by consent of all present is 


assuming to themselves such titles| station, for it behoves all to —o their ta- 
of honour and distinction, we cannot make 
without an evident 


lent until the Master calls for it, but a with- 
drawing from the cares and mie the world, 
from things that have hitherto perhaps too 
much interested them, and loosening as it were 
the cords that bind to earth, until they are en- 





labled to say, “| have waited for thy salvation, 
The enjoyment of the members of the Soci-|O God.” 

-}ety of Friends, must, in a peculiar manner, be} 

looked for within themselves, and in the domes-| circle thus organized, and especially after the 

in the| reading of some judicious book has been con- 

| vain amusements of the world, to foster un-| cluded, a 


As the time for rest approaches in a family 


quietness will sometimes gradually 
|spread over the little gathering; one by one, 
|the females lay aside their work, the books of 
the males are closed, inward and outward 


How beautiful a close toa 
| well-spent day ! X. 


THE POWER OF MEMORY. 


Seneca says he could in his youth repeat 
a thousand names in the same order as they 
pe sre read to him. Themistocles made him- 
self master of the Persian language in a year’s 
time. Mithridates understood as many lan- 
guages as he commanded nations, that is, no 
Cyrus retained the 


Tully 





jname of every soldier in his army. 


{ 


‘for in all that it is useful or agreeable in do-| says of Julius Cesar, in his oration for Liga- 


» they have a conspicuous share, are|rius, that he never forgot any thing but an 
busily occupt d, with the needle or the book—} j injury. 


A girl at a Sabbath evening school 
jat the north, repeated the 119th Psalm in 
A blind man who 


passing occurrences bring to mind events of| lived in the town of Stirling could repeat the 


whole Bible, which he acquired by hearing 
children re ading it at school. He used to 
say, that if he heard any thing read twice he 
never forgot it. But, though he could repeat 
the Bible, he seemed very ignorant of its 
great truths, and not aware of their value. 
Mr. Wesley remarks, “ ‘Thomas Walsh was so 
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thoroughly acquainted with the Bible, if he 
was questioned concerning any Hebrew word 
in the Old, or any Greek word in the New 
Testament, he c ould tell, after a little pause, 
not only how often one or the other occurred 
in the Bible, but also what it meant in every 
place.” 


been my only Saviour and Redeemer. 


THE FRIEND. 





its, compassion and intercession of my dear) earnestly and sedulously pursued, and the way 

Redeemer, that 1 shall ascend.” The day| be more and more opened, for the universal 

previous to his death, he exclaimed, this is life| diffusion of that blessed religion which breathes 

eternal, to know thee, the only true God, and| peace on earth and good will to men. 

Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent. He has| = 

Upon the supposition that the feelings and 

<a | sympathies ofa majority of our readers, are in 
Selected for “ ‘The Friend.” | ynison with our own, in regard to the late de- 





“came qualified by a life of self-denial and de- 


For “ The Friend MARCH. | bates in the Virginia legislature, on the subject 
Richard Humphreys, who died on the 5th a or ee a ‘of slavery, we cannot be mistaken in the belief 
. - * . Ith wind and Cloud and chant s 8, 
ial te aks PI otal : , ome we do b wishes, i s 
ult. was a native of the Island of Tortola. Hi I hear the rushing of the blast, jthat e ut conform to their wishes, in pre 


parents, who were respected members of our 
religious Society, dying while he was in his Ah, passing few are they who speak, 

boyhood, he was sent to this country to be ed- Wild stormy month !' in praise of thee ; 

ucated in compliance with their wishes. At Yet, though thy winds are loud and bleak, 

an early age he married and settled in this city. | Thou art a welcome n.vnth to me. 
About the commencement of the revolutionary | For thou, to northern lands again, _ 
war, his ardent feelings and vivacious disposi- ene ene 
tion, influenced by the spirit of the times, indu-| ; cokauaane ee gentle name of Spring. 
ced him to joina military company, and he, n a 
continued for some time to serve as an offi-, 
cer of the American army. Soon after, re-| 
suming his usual avocations, it pleased Divine! 
Providence to renew the convictions of his| 
youth, and awaken him to a sense of the ne-| 
éessity of repentance and amendment of life. | 
Happily yielding to these impressions, he be-| 


That through the snowy valley flies. 


And in thy reign, of blast and storm, 
Smiles many a long, bright, sunny day, 
When the changed w vinds are soft and warm, 
And heaven puts on the blue of May. 


Then sing aloud the gushing rills, 
And the full springs from frost set free, 
That, brightly leaping down the hills, 
Are just set out to meet the sea. ! 


The year’s departing beauty hides | 
Of wintry storms the sullen threat ; 

But, in thy sternest frown, abides 
A look of kindly promise yet. | 


dication to the service of his Maker, to be} 
a useful member of society;—acceptably fill-| 
ing the stations of an overseer and ( Ider. vd its thea endsen a uieietabeiiinn 
his habits simple but not —— his| And that soft time of sunny showers, 
charities liberal and unostentatious—in social | When the wide bloom, on earth that lies, 
intercourse courteous, cheerful and instructive. | Seems of a brighter world than ours. | 
During the latter part of his life he was fre- Bayar. | 
quently confined by indisposition, but when his}; “~~~ 
health would permit, he was an animating and| 
sympathizing visitor to those, who like himself| THIRD MONTH, 3, 1832. 
were suffering under the acc umul: ited infirmi-| som = 
ties of age. In a word, taught by the things} In the 7th and 8th numbers of our present| 
which he had suffered, and obedient to the| volume, we inserted the first chapter of * Hers- 
manifestations of duty, he was mercifully ena-| chel’s ee nreliminary discourse, on the| 
bled to set an example of Christian meekness| study o Natural P hilosophy.” To day we} 
and watchfulness—to maintain a conscience| commence the publication of part of the 3d) 
void of offence toward God and toward man. | chapter of the same work, which will be found} 
A few days before his death, he sustained | imbued with the philoso phic temper and prac- | 
a severe injury by a fall, which produced ex- | tical wisdom so conspicuous in our formef ex-| 
treme suffering. Throughcut this afflicting tract. ‘The enlarged application of the princi-| 
scene, he was preserved in great calmness, re-| ples and discoveries of Natural Philosophy to} 
posing in full confidence upon Him who had|the promotion of our comforts and to the ad- 
said, * I will never leave thee nor forsake thee.” | vancement of general civilization, forms one of 
To a Friend who remarked that his sufferings! the distinguishing characteristics of the present} 
must be great, he replied, “my pains are very|age. Science in all its branches is made tribu- 
grievous, it is indeed a great affliction—may 1 tary to the improvement of the physical condi- 
have patience granted me to bear it without | tion of man, and its principles and results are| 
murmuring: I am a poor weak creature, and| placed within the reach of popular enquirers. | 
have nothing of my own to depend upon: My; Herschell belongs to a class of philosophers 
reliance is on the merits of a crucified Saviour, | embracing some of the most eminent men now 
my dear Redeemer—if it was not so, how living in England, who are desirous of improv- 
miserable should I now be.” ‘I have been|ing the intellectual and moral, conjointly with 
followed,’ he said, upon another occasion, “ by the physical condition of mankind, and of in- 
a merciful God all my life long; if it had not| fusing into all scientific enquiries that Christian 
been so, what would have become of me!’’| temper and spirit, which explores the works of 
“ Suffer me to kneel at thy holy foot-stool, and| nature with reverence for their great Author, 
there give thanks, with high praises to thee| and with a desire to render the bounties of 
and thy dear Son, our Lord and Saviour Jesus| his creation subservient to the good of his ra- 
Christ, in whom I trust.” ‘To a Friend who) tional creatures. In proportion as such a spirit 
enquired if he had any message to send to| prevails, not only will the knowledge of the na- 
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| among the most remarkable. 
/ against the right of property in slaves, with its 


senting them pretty copiously with quotations 
from the speeches delivered on the occasion. 
| We have had in reserve several marked for the 
purpose, one of which, inserted to-day, for 
‘manly freedom, and liberality of sentiment, is 
The argument 


| happy illustrations, cannot be evaded. By the 


}annexed paragraph it will be seen that Mary- 
land is about to adopt measures similar to those 
| of Virginia, as announced in our paper of last 
| week. 


‘** Free Negroes and Slaves in Maryland.— 
We have read with much interest an abstract 
of the bill reported to the Maryland house of 
delegates on the 15th inst. on the subject of 
free negroes and slavery. It makes upwards 
of two columns in the Baltimore American. 
What is the length of the bill itself, we are not 
| informed, but it extended at least to 34 sections. 
Its leading provisions we will endeavour to state 
\in a few words. In the first place it enacts 
that no free negro or mulatto shall emigrate to, 
or settle in the | state of Maryland, under heavy 
| penalties, , and ultimate liability to be sold as a 
| slave. That after the first of June next, no 
slave shall be brought into the state, either for 
| sale or to reside, under penalty of forfeiture. 
13. It appropriates $100,000 for the removal of 
| free blacks now in the state, to be borrowed by 
the state treasurer at 5 per cent. redeemable in 
15 years; and directs a tax of $10,000 per 
annum to be levied upon the differe nt counties 
for the payment of the principal and interest. 

Said $100,000 to be apportioned among the 
word counties according to the ratio of free 
‘black population in each, ‘agreeably to the cen- 
sus of 1830. If any county refuses to be taxed 

(and it has the liberty of so doing,) it shall re- 

ceive no portion of the money raised; and the 
amount to be raised shall be proportionally di- 
minished.’’ 





Departed this life, on the 20th of the 9th mo. last 
Tuomas Ener, a useful and exemplary elder in Dow- 
ningtown meeting, in the 58th year of his age. 

A stated annual meeting of the contributors 
to the Asylum for the relief of persons deprived 
of the use of their reason, will be held at 
| Friends’ meeting house in Mulberry street, on 
fourth day, the 14th of the present month, at ; 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

Newserry Smirn, Jr. Clerk. 
Philada. 3d mo. 2d, 1832. 


An adjourned meeting of the Association of 
Friends for the free instruction of adult co- 





some Friends who were much interested in| ture and uses of visible things rapidly increase, 
him, he replied, * Communicate my love to|but a kindred feeling will lead to a closer study 
them in the blessed gospel which is above all,| of the structure and designs of social society: the 
and tell them T trust, through the mercy, mer-| moral improvement of our species will be more 





loured persons, will be held this evening, at 74 
o’clock, in Friends’ School-house, on W illing’s 


Alley. Tuomas Boorn, Sec’y. 
Qmo. 25th, 1822. 











